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that which the latter has failed to do, forming a single integrated
view of the patient's mind.
Now the poetic mind is one in which such a process is
constantly going on, a continuous catharsis as M. Bremond has
seen and pointed out in his book Prayer and Poetry. Modern
psycho-therapy has abundantly justified Aristotle's doctrine
of catharsis, and shown that Aristotle was not talking the
nonsense which many people, though devoted to the name and
authority of Aristotle, have persistently attributed to him.
The whole hygienic tone of the mind depends, at every step,
upon such a continuous activity of self-imagination; and what
is surprising is that it has taken the human mind so long to
formulate a theoretical basis, in the study of psychology,
for this reality. For it is apparent that it has always been the
centre of the creativity of the greatest minds. And it is not, I
think, an exaggeration to say that, in this sense, the poets have
always been masters of psychology. For catharsis is a necessary
accompaniment of the developed life of the imagination,
and is known, if only implicitly, to all the poets. Nor need
we go back to Aristotle for an explicit formulation of it. In
the Ethics Spinoza points out that to form a 'clear idea9 of a
passion is to have dissipated its controlling power. But for
this, it is power of imagination and not of will which is required.
Sincerity the poet will necessarily have; but it springs from his
imaginative, not his moral, life. It is necessary, in order to
see the true connection between art and morals, to realize
that this is so. The true connection rather lies in the fact
that such self-imagination at once provides the will with a
clear and lucid situation in which to act, and facilitates the
action of the will by the diminution of the power of disturbance
of emotional-conative activity. The action of the imagination
is therefore twofold; on the one hand it saves the energy
of the will from wastage, by virtue of the adequate awareness
which it affords; it also increases the power of the will through
the effects of objectivifying the emotional-conative reactions.
These are the 'gifts' of the imagination to the life of morality.